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PREFACE 



Finally comes the SPEE Founding Conference Feport* 

Missing Is A report on Workshop III^ Admlnistr^^tlon pnd Financing* 
I hpve written Steven Brooks^ Richpird Wengenroth ^nd Evnlyn Bfltes 
for Inform^^tlon on th^«t ses5lon# When I receive such lnform?^tion 
I will send It Along. 

The Steering Committee met ?ignln, J?^n(iary 4-5^ ^t the Kellogg 
Center, Michigan StAte University, Enst Lansing, .site of next 
fall's conference. The physical facilities are excellent-large 
and small conf eren^e^^roo^ accomodations for about 300# 

The Steering Committee worked over By-Laws, approved Keith Lupton's 
pl^ns for a Newsletter ^nd met intermittently with a conference 
planning committee assembled by John Ouley. Frank VanAalst (St# 
Mary^s College, Md^) represented the northeast; Robert Sigmon (North 
Carolina Internship Office) represented the South; Roy Snyder (Chicago 
Commons Assn.) represented the Midwest and William Thomas (UCLA) 
represented the Far West. You may want to contact your regional 
representative with Ideas, expectations, needs, hopes. All are on 
the mailing list I previously sent you except Robert Slgmon, whose 
address would be the s»me as Dave Edwards* 

The 1973 Conference promises ^.o launch the Society as a real service 
organization. There will be many more workshops than at Hofstra, 
and they will be repeated to minimize agonizing conflicts. A greater 
effort will be made to bring people with common interests together. 

One purpose of h^^vlng regional representatives on the planning 
committee Is to provide a field experience which will be useful 
to the members in planning four region?»l conferences in 1974« 
We »re exploring the Idea of alternating regional and national 
conferences, one each year. 

Finally, a word about the report. Our ]ead time for the 1972 
conference was slim. Among other things, we did not make 
adequate arr^^ngerrjents for documenting the proceedings. (You 
will be pleasedi to know th^^t Bernard Charles, Rosalind Feinstein 
^nd Keith Lupton are working on a plan for a more vivid and 
useful record of the 1973 conference.) What folloxvs is what 
I have been able to collect from Friday night^s speakers, the 
recorders of the four, Saturday workshops and others who kept 
good records. If you would like more information on mettera 
discussed I suggest you contact that speaker or the leader of 
that workshop. 

M/^ny of you have been gracious enough to suggest the experiential 
value of the llot'stra Conference, and that it was an appropriate 
beginning for r Society for Field Kxperlence Education. I hope 
the documents which follow will help you reconstruct f>nd appraise 
that experience. 

Howard Lord 

Conference Coordinator 
February 5p 1973 
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AMENDED PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH 
THS SOUIETY FOR FIELD EXPERIENCE EDUCATION 



NAME: ^ 

The npme of this crg^^nlzPtlon shall be The Society for Field 
Experience Edycptlon^ 

rUR POSES: 

1) To generally encourage the development 6f field experience 
education in society; 

2) to f^^cllitPte open sh?*ring of ide?5S and activities pmong 
persons ^^nd Institutions concerned with off-cpmpua, field 
experience ^s p significant component in education; 

3) to develop and support exploration of issues in field education 
as identified by the membership; 

4) to be a source of information and expertise for those seeking 
assistance and counsel regarding development, managementi ex- 
pansion pnd revision of field experience programs or projects* 

MEMBERSHIP: 

Open to any person or institution interested in field experience 
education^ Membership confers voting privileges and is established 
upon payment of fees: 

Institutional Membership t-SO^OO 

College Faculty or Staff 10#00 

Students 2#00 

Other Individuals lOtOO 

STRUCTURE: 

The basic mechanisms for sharing of ideas and experience shall 
be the Annual Conference, preferably hosted by an institution 
involved in field education, and task forces growing out of the 
Annual Conferences* Society business shall be transacted at a 
Business Meeting held during the Annual Conference and open to 
all members* A simple majority of rticmbers present and voting 
shall rulo on proposals not invplving amendment to the by-laws* 
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The membership present At the Business Meeting sh?*ll elect 
A Steering Comrnlttee to serve until the next Annual Conferehc6t 
The Committee shall be composed of nine persons , each person 
being chosen from one of the following three categories, each 
category having three representatives: 

campus-based persons - faculty or staff at educational 

* institutions; li 
field-based persons - agency or community persons? 
students - enrolled students at time of election^ 

ELECTION OF THE STEERING COMMITTEE J 

The procedure for election of the Co.Tiralttee by the assembled 
membership is as follow^:-^ 

Any member desiring to be in nomination for election to the 
Steering Committee shall place his or her name on the ballot 
list, under category, at the Annual Conference* 

The times during which nomine are open and the location 

of the list will be announced and displayed prominently* Persons 
unable to attend the Annual Meeting but wishing to be on the 
ballot shall notify the Conference Coordinator to that effect 
prior to the Annual Conference* The Coordinator will then place 
the names on the ballot list* 

Each member shall cast votes for three nominees in each category* 

The three nominees in each category having the highest vote 
totals shall be declared elected* 

The person receiving the fourth highest vote total shall be 
designated Altern?»te for that category, to serve If^ one of the 
members connot fulfill his* or her term* 

All Committee members shall be members of the Society* Their 
professional activities (sggji, college professor, field 
director, si^udent) will deten-rtine the category in which they 
^re placed for nomination and election purposes* In the 
event that a person holds claim, by virtue of his or htr 
pctivlties* to placement in more than one category, that 
person sliall select the category in which he or she desires 
to be placed* 

STEERING COMMITTEE PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION: 

The Committee is charged to carry out the Society* s purposes 
AS described In the proposal (and to be Incorporated into 
the by-laws) i To do this, it shall elect from Its member- 
ship the following officersJ 
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A Ch^^irperson to provide lef^dership to the Committee f*nd 
Society. ch;>ir the annual conference and maintain the 
Society's resource fUes for reeeareh and program develop- 
ment use* 

A Vice Chairperson to assist the Executive Secretary for 
one term of service^ after which he or she shall become 
Ch;>l>person for another terra of service* For the Initial 
term of the Steering Commlttee*s activity, and In the 
event the Vice Chairperson is unable to serve, the Chair- 
person shall be elected by the Committee from its member- 
shlpi 

A Secretary-Treasurer to keep accurate records, to receive 
and disburse the Society's funds, and to account for the 
management of those funds* 

INCORPORATION AND BY-LAV/Sl 

By-Laws will be presented for consideration at the Field 
Experience Education Conference to be held in November 
1973 at Michigan State University. 

The By-Laws will cover the following topics in addition to 
those covered in this proposal: quorurrs for Business Meet- 
ings and Steering Committee Meetings; provisions for amend- 
ment: procedures for calling meetings and presenting pro- 
posals for action to the memb^irship. 

SOME ANNOTATION ON THE PROPOSAL, being especially notes on what the 
Society is NOT. 

The majority of participants felt a need for a continuing forum where 
they could share ideas with colleagues. A corresponding need was 
for* mechpni sms whereby persons searching for specific information 
and resources can get help. We believe the Informal society we 
have proposed can satisfy these needs. 

We use the term "Informal" because we have tried to establish 
just enough structure to insure that desired Interchange will 
hpppen, but not so much structure that self -promoting elites 
will be created to further validate Parkinson* s Law. Thus, we 
envision no paid staff positions, except perhaps for a small 
number of student Interns to the Steering Committee ajid/or 
special task forces. A paid professional staff seeks to 
create a dependable constituency to serve It. Expenses of 
mailings, r.?*lntalning the resource files, and organizing 
the annual meetings, cnn be covered by membership dues. We 
envision a self-sustaining organization not dependent upon 
special grants and therefore not beholden to the lads and 
purposes which influence the foundations^ 
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When we speflk of being a source of "information.,*" we do not 
., refer to placement of specific students or profeaslona.'.s. 
Rflther, we intend thPt the Society hold informption foi use 
in research and program development. For example, if > school 
Is considering' an Appalachian field program, It could learn 
from the Society the names of many, if not most, of that 
region*3 field education people and programs, v It could not 
learn about placement/ openings, per ae. The £?oclety would 
provide information sources Talong now familiar Whole Earth 
Catalog lines, perhaps), not speak for persons and institutions. 
They can speak for themselves. 

In closing a note on the proposed naraej Society for Field 
Experience Education^ "Society" because we envision a forum 
of interested but not always agreeing or similarly inclined 
persons, not an "association" to determine who is a "true" 
field educator and who is not. "Field Experience" because we 
focus on that part of education which takes place outside the 
academic classroom, though not necessarily outside the frame- 
work of ftcademics. Field Experience can encompass all the 
situations when the' dollege student is Involved in communities. 
In cultures outside the cflrapus, in organizations and their 
purposes. 

APPENDIX I- Definition of Student 

The term "student" in the proposal and by-laws refers to 
one who Is actively registered full or part time in an educational 
Institution and/or field activity and is considered a student by 
that institution or field host. 

APPENDIX II - "Institutional Membership 

Thij Society Is a membership organization dedicated to the 
service of the n. embers. To realize its service goals It must have 
a fund to suppoit the Steering Committee and Task Force activities 
and to subsidize the Annual Conference. One way to obtain such a 
fund is through outside sources such as government and foundations, 
but outside funolng A'lmost always requires that the recipl6nt direct 
its purposes into special channels which may not always coincide with 
member needs. For this reason the Society opted to secure its work- 
ing capital through member dues. It is felt that institutions benefit 
disproportionately from membership because they can utilize a wide 
variety of the society's services and because they receive consider- 
able program exposure through the Society. Further, they have greater 
resources than the individual. Thus, the call for institutional 
membership at p fee higher than individual memberships. 



Welcoming Remarks, Dr. Willi;5m McEwen, Provost^ Hofstra University 



It is indeed an honor and a pleasure to welcooiQ each one of you 
to the Hofstra campus* Although I sincerely mean those official 
greetings as an officer of the University, I intend much mox:.e. 
For I have long been a strong advocate fdr Field Education ^ an 
important ingredient in the development of higher education* 

The development of higher education for the past decade might be 
viewed in accordance with the Hegelian dialectic* Hegel, you will 
recall/ Interpreted human history in terras of a tension betwieen 
opposite forces* On the one h^^nd, there is the thesis^ and on the 
other hand, the antithesis* Out of the tension between these 
forces there emerges synthesis which combines the best of each 
and adds something more: duties--rlghts--justlce* In the development 
of higher education over the ppst decade, traditional pedagogy 
with a few student options Is the thesis* Nontraditional pedagogy 
with Increased student options has been the antithesis* Hopefully, 
out of the tension between these approaches t;here will emerge a 
synthetsis that will provide ^n innovative educational environment 
that Ijj conducive ^to the-studont's self-learning and self -development 

A most Improtant contribution toward this synthosls was provided 
from 1963 * 1970 by student dlssentersg If we listened to the 
students' protests there was much for us to learn* How did we 
respond? May I use ^ parable? 

Two little six-year old girls, Maryann and Sally 
were playing with their dolls* Sally asked 
Karyann to go out in the front yard and bring in 
the doll-buggy* When Maryann returned, she said: 
"Sally, do you know what?" "What?** said Sally* 
"Well J" Marypjm replied: "I just sav; en intra- 
uterine device on the veranda*" "Wel^l" said 
Sally: "But v/hPt*s a veranda?" 

During the periods of campus unrest many students seemed to exhibit 
Sally's rare combin?^tion of being naive about the traditional and 
sophisticated pbout the nontraditional* Students seemed to many 
of us to be naive like Sally^ about the veranda when they rejected 
the study of history and other traditional disciplines as irrelevant 
rubbish, and when they condemmed the reosoarch interests and the 
political liberalism of many faculty as a hypocritical mask for 
the establishment* I3ut it was with greater sophistication, wisdom, 
and moral commitmenti than possessed by most adults that these \ 
students protest t^,d against Vietnam, agairjst racial injustice, 
, against overpopul^^tion, against environmental pollution and 
against political corruption* Not only did they press us to 
practice whstv wo pre^^ched; but they made us realize that the 
college campus :ould become two-generation comniunlty of minds 
^^^^t could exeri. a constructive influence on the national society* 



By working together, tef^chers ;md students could cooperatively 
reconstruct our cultural herltnge into p more coherent ^^nd more 
ftdequpte p?^ttern of hum^^ne vpiues» 

In Addition to sociPl reconstruction, these students pressed us 
toward educational reconstruction - to recognize the necessity 
for moving from An author lt/^ri.^n model of p oi^-viey teacher-student 
mode of dictPtorlPl leftrnlng toward a more autonomous model of 
self-learning. This is a two-*way student-teacher cooperative 
process in which the student becomes actively self -engaged in 
his own learning* 

Now, that the pressure of student protest has subsided, will 
educators relax their concern about the student's self- 
learning* This would be tragic* I am confident that you who 
pre concerned about pnd are engaged in Field Education are 
commited to maintaining the essential thrust of the student's 
self-engpgement in learning, I am equally confident that you 
are fully mindful of the responsibility which your comnnitment 
imposes* 



THE CONCEPT OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 



Dr. Martin Kramer, Director of Higher Education Planning 
Department of Health Education end Welfare 

Many of you would have liked a speaker to talk about .soae of 
the practical uncertainties of the movement toward cixpeflential 
learning. 1 have to say in advance that I can give little or no 
help of this kind. My own thinking about the movement suggests 
what are some of the problems that are roally Important to solve, 
but not the solutions themselves. 

I would like to Impose a little order ou my thoughts by putting 
them under three headings. First Is the question, why are we all 
here? Why has the experiential learning niovement taken off so 
dramatically in the last few years? Second, I vjould like to take 
a fairly hard look at some of the ?rabivalence that surrounds 
such programs. It seems to me that one of the worst habits of 
academla has been at work here - the habit of masking real tensions 
with decorous phrases. Third, I would like to think out loud a 
bit about what students really need. Whether field experience 
programs succeed depends on whether those needs are met. 

First, then, why has the experientliJl learning movement taken off 
so dramatically? This topic can be broken down in turn into three 
partsj constants, variables and modes of response. The constants. 
It seems to me, are the perennial Inputs which maturation requires. 
We are talking about people age 13 to 22, a time In life when the 
need to ^^row up is intense if it has not already been achieved. 
For many young people it plainly has not been achieved. They have 
observed little and participated less where adult life la concerned. 
Off-campus experience will let them do both. Because educational 
institutions in our society seem to have a residual responsibility 
for what other institutions leave undone, the colleges have stepped 
In to organize and sanction such off-campus activity. 

This is really bizarre in a way. It Is a little bit as though 
churches set up Sunday schools in atheism, or as though a gourmet 
restaurant sold books on dieting. But given that educational 
institutions as'sumesuch a residual reponslbillty, the phenomenon 
is not so odd: they are meeting a need which someone must meet 
because somehow it must be met for each generation. 

The variables are both social and personal. I think it Is undeniable 
that society has changed in two Important ways. First, to borrow 
from some wise observations of James Colemnn, our children have become 
information- rich but experience-starved. Such a change is bound to 
have devastating effects on institutions which are organized for the 
creation and rJelivery of information. They have to learn to survive 
in a world in which the scarcity of their product no longer makes it 
something people are willing to sacrifice for, endure boredom and 
disco^^mfort for, and postpone other things for. We are similarly 
e^^-^'^ied with opportunities of urban life, with a corresponding 

tERlC icy to count the cost far more than we used to. 



Another extremely important soddl change that I3, pushing the field 
experience movement is a second order effect of the abundant access 
to education just mentioned* The extrinsic value of eduo^^tlon Is 
dropping isharply* It used to be that people with college degrees had 
privileged access to rewarding jobs and life-styles. The jobs they 
could get In the burgeoning public and private bureaucracies were 
relatively better paid, cleaner Snd more oe cure- then other jobs* This 
seems to be vanishing fast. As a result, students are leas willing to 
count on credentials themselves to assure their futures. They need 
more urgently to find out what different kinds of life provide in terms 
of direct satisfaction, since extrinsic rewards are much less certain. 

I think, however, that students themselves are a variable here--that 
the young really are different as Individuals, and not just their 
society. You may very well disagree with me on this, and I do not 
have really convincing evidence to persuade you. 3at I thinkj for 
example, that the fantasy lives of students nowadays are often 
curiously impoverished. It is verys uncharacteristic for them to 
think about what they would do if- they were this or that public 
figure--Henry Kissinger say, or one of the Beatles. They rarely 
seem to have fantasies about what they will do when they are over 
thirty— 'by which point they would have had time to shape a life. 

Why Is this matter of fantasy so tmportant? Because being able to 
have fantasies about what you are going to do with your life has, 
in fact, been a sustaining force for most people going to college 
in the past. A very Important reason why all of us are here Is that 
fantasy does not serve this function at all well now. Many young 
people have to do a job in order to think about the job. 

This brings me to n^y second toplc--the tensions in the concept of 
field experience. One of those tensions is that the more apparent 
is the need for such programs, the harder It is to mount them success-* 
fully. If, for example, a student has a hard time thinking about a 
career without actually engaging in it, It will also be hard for him 
to get as much out of experience as for someone who fantasizes easily. ' 
A student who did not need experience for this reason might easily 
take from an experience as a nospital orderly a sense of what it would 
be like to be a surgeon or a hospital administrator. But that may 
be impossible for the kind of student who needs off -campus experience 
most crucially. 1 

A second tension lies between wishing to blur the distinction between 
the real world and the academy and the counter wish'' to reaffirm itt 
We want to make the campus less Isolated and mix the generations. But 
for various reasons, some good and some bad, we also want to say that 
the two are dlf ferent--8s properly different as theoretical and practical 
knowledge* The good reasons are all related to the Coleman point made 
before: when students have righted the balance between experience and 
information, they will be hungry for information again. The bad reasons 
|>re also variants of this, but with a kind of back-lash animus: "Once 
those kids find out how miserable it is to be out there in the real 
world, they will be only too happy to be back on campus and settle down.** 



Whftt rt^kes «11 of th so difficult Is our s^nse of bad conscience 
about the whole thing* It Is so hard to flct simply on the fact that 
aoeletyhAS changed and students have changed, and therefore we must 
do aotaething different* The kids who are turned off by academic 
education are doing something devastating to our self-esteem* They 
M not excited by what we have to offer» they do not see us as role 
models^ they think we are wasting our time and theirs* Sometimes 
only tenure stands between us and the feeSlng of worthlessness which 
the unemployed feel* 

Such feelings make us very angry, and out of such anger can come a 
bed conscience* Out of a bed conscience can come a willingness to 
say that nothing the college does can ever be right for any student ' 
at any point in his life. Or it can result in a paternal effort to 
provide for the needs of students in their, off-campus jobs that falls 
barely short of tucking them into bed every night, .The first tendency 
undermines the role of the college, the second exerts the authority 
of that role in a way which makes impossible the degree of independent 
Involvement which will foster maturation, which is the whole point* 

One college president addressed a group of us In Washington and said 
he thought he had the answer* His college would admit students on 
graduating from high school as usual* But th^ college would find 
them jobs and provide a dormitory where they could live* Counselors 
and professors would be available from the campus by a hot-line 
arrangement* This is like motorizing bicycles so that people can 
I have more opportunities for exercise* 

Some of the most difficult tensions in the concept of field experience 
education are most apparent, naturally enough, when we turn to the 
problem of evaluation* One of the reasons we have launched such 
programs is our bad conscience about what tho value of college really 
Is* How, then, can we decide how much Credit toward a college degree 
should be given for such experience since we don't know what a college 
degree should be worth, if anything? 

I see this problem shaping up as a really major one In the next few 
years, for the reason that society at large may be very unhappy about 
the result. On the one hand, we have turned to such techni9ues as 
learning contracts, portfolio submission and journal keeping for 
evaluation mechanisms. We have rushed into such techniques because 
there weren't any better, and because they involved a degree of self- 
evaluation that found more acceptance with the students* These tech- 
niques may be working just fine, but we did not have and do not vet • 
have a serious intellectual basis for convincing the world at large 
that this is so. 

On the other hand, just because not even acpdemlcs are willing to 
say what a degree means, there Is mounting pressure for criterion 
referenced examinations that tell the student and the public which 
may hire htm for his services just what he can do* We have here a 
situation tn which increasingly amorphous standards on campus may 
give rise to rigid ones off-campus* A college degree used to be a 
pretty fair proxy for intelligence and persistence and responsiveness 
xt&rnt*lly imposed standards of performance* If it ceases to be. 
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then our bureflucratlzed l^^bor market will wfl^nt something else In 
addition* Narrow performance testa are just the kind of thing it 
likes best, since it does not believe in versatility anywfty# 

All of this suggests, that a »«crunch» is coming for v/hat has been 
called *»rion-traditional study»»--one of those decorous phrases I 
mentioned* External degree programs are going to be caught in the 
middle, and field experience programs also/ though to a lesser degree* 
People mounting both kinds of programs are, it seems to me, attracted 
to them for opposite reflsons-^bften, I think, the same people* On 
the one hand| these programs are seen as a way to get away from ob- 
jective and external standards where much that Is valuable can scarcely 
be measured at Pll; On the other hand, these programs are seen as 
the way to let students show that they really can do, not just take 
examinations in* We^^re both less sorious and more serious about 
measuring student achie^vement and this tension we must try to resolve 
before others resolve it for us* 

Let me here outline some principles for evaluation schemes that will 
help avoid the **crunch*>: 

First, credit for turning the pages of the academic calendar 
will simply not be viewed as credible* A major assault Is 
underway on tlme-ln-resldence as a criterion of college credit* 
Tlme-not-i n-residence will surely fare even less well* This 
becomes a bread and butter matter for both students and in- 
stitutions, since both student aid and capitation payments by 
public authorities will surely require pccountabllity over and 
flbove an accounting for days and years* 

Second, vfllue-added measures are highly promising* If the 
student 1.* examined on his competence, both before find after 
his field experience^ and receives credit only on the bpsls 
of a positive difference, we will be on much stronger ground* 
the Important point here Is that a value-added approach will 
lend legitimacy to evaluation ptrocedures--portf olios etc* — 
which are in a primitive stage of development and hard to make 
objective* If journalism student, for example, writes better 
and observes more acutely after a semester working for the State 
legislature! then we cpn reasonably attribute at least some of 
the Improvement to the field experience, even though we cannot 
me^^sure just whAt he learned or know how he learned it* 

Third, jobs should be graded, and not just the students who 
work at the jobs. It is epsler to learn something VAluable 
from some jobs than from others* I personally think a student 
should receive more credit from learning from a lousy job 
th^*n from an exciting one, for taking p risky job than a safe 
one ^nd for finding his own job rather than for taking a job 
others have developed for him. 
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A final source of tension in the concept of field experience 
«tduc»tlon is thpt betvfeen freedom and obligAtlon* The popularity 
of the learning contrflct approach to evaiuation is evidence of how 
Vldely this is seen to be a crucial issue, so perhaps I should be 
both brief and cautious in saying anything about it. The one word 
that needs to be said is autonomy, which means laying down your own 
rulesi This is at the bottom of the contract idea, since the con- 
tract is » set of rules that the student agrees to abide by. The 
problem, of course, is to avoid a sort of "standard lease" form of 
ContrApt* Cases differ. There is the student who, out of anxiety, 
deference or passive aggression, refuses to be really a party to 
working out a plan for himself or responsibly modifying his plans • 
as^circurastarices change* Others, I suspect, seek only a llcense to 
kill time. All, I suspect, have to be cajoled into taking more or 
fewer risks and more or less responsibility for outcomes and adjust' 
ment to unforseen circumstances. 

This last point of tension brinr.s me to my third heading: What do 
students really need in their oi?f-campus experience? They need 
autonomy, but they need p good mnny other things as well: 

First, they need to feel they are playing for keeps. 

We think of field experience education as a way of 

providing opportunities for "real life" experience 

arid for sutonomy, but neither of these are possible 

•ff it^'t s not rep ily or their :. : u:: "" " 

autonomy and sensed to be such. This sense of 

f job being real is by no means easy to foster. 

Just getting a psy chfeck perhaps used to be enough, 

but this is surely rare nowadays. What I do is 

frequently to remind an intern' that whpt we are 

doing is very real to me. . I try, for example, to 

be quite c;>ndid «bout my own anxiety about getting 

the work done, even at real cost to all who are doing 

it. I could have put this point pbout playing for 

keeps under the "tensions" heading, since, of course, 

students also need the opposite: a sense that the 

commitment demanded of them is as vot only a tentative 

experimentPl commitment, 3ut 1 think the ofllcnce 

hos shifted So hepvily aw»y from playing for keeps 

in the direction of tentPtiveness and disengagement 

th.'^t, for now at least, our effort needs to be on 

thf! side of playing for keeps In slmost all cases. 

A second need is to hfive sanction for seeking com- 
petence and recognition. Recognition .'-<nd praise do 
little good unless it is niado Aoccpt?^':le to want 
them and enjoy them. The anti -co-npet itive ethic is 
very real among today's students, and it inhibits 
motivation of the no?;t innocent kind, far removed 
from the stereotypes of ruthlessness against which , 
it is explicitly aimed. It has become important to 
^ convoy the message that a person deserve.^ to feel 
ERXC ^''^'^^ «bout being able to do something wJll. 
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The third need (a negfltl^ 

need leas stimulation* The demand for excitement 
Is not*, I think, At all greater for today's 
students, but It takes so much more to make them 
exolted, and .this is a staggering handicap* I 
know of no g^^od solutions here, . ^ 

What all of t)>ese problerts call for is not pat solutions but 
"constructive worrying". We need to: 

Worry^more about the changes which have made experimental 
educj»tion so essential, but so difficult. 

Worry more about variations in the process that gets 

^^''^P"^ ^ the process that 

brings him back again. 

Worry more about the things you can»t control on the job. 
but can hope to change the probability of. 




RESPONSE 4 Dr. Wlllidm Petrek, DGf»n, Hofstra College of Liberal Arts 



My field experience of attending conferences h^a taught ue that 
respondents to pspers do any number of things* A respondent can 
phraphrase and praise what the speaker has said. A respondent 
can nitpick^mfiking debating points. A respondent can plead lack 
of time to develop his Ideas, Implying that If he had the time 
he would do a much better job than the speaker* A respondent can 
recount porsonal experiences, hoping the audience will find in 
thetn a reli^tlonshlp to the spesker^s topic which the respondent 
himself is not able, to articulate* 

I shall try to avoid responding In any of these ways* A reading 
of Mr« Kramer *s paper has set in motion In me some thinking about 
how one might go about searching for a conceptual framework for 
field experience education. I presume listening to Mr. Kramer's 
paper has had the same effect on you. So in responding, what 1 
want to do is nourish (and hopefully not confuse; your own thinking 
about a conceptual underpinning for field experience education. 

Four Preliminary conditions: 

(1) I am doing my thinking within the context of liberal 
undergraduate education; 

(2) A search for the conceptual framework of field experience 
is simply one way to clarify the conceptual framework of 
liberal undergraduate education; 

(3) I have a fondness for praxis-thinking about which I am 
often fuzzy. What I am fond of is something quite a bit 
less than what Hegel pretended to do and quite a bit 
more than casual musings about my digestion. 

(4) Each suggestion I will make involves (to borrow a page 
from the theologians, themselves notorious borrowers!) 

a moment of demythologisa'tion. We need to undo certain 
myths, before we can take a fresh look. Or at least we 
need to undo certain myths before we create others. This 
is based on the axiom, for which there is little evidence, 
that the human consciousness can tolerate only so much 
myth and no morel 

1 would suggest that it might be helpful in searching for a conceptual 
framework for field experience education to explore conceptually five 
things: ■ 

(1) the notion of situation ' > 

(2) the reality of experience 

„ o (3 ) the act of teaching 
ERIC 
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(A) new motivfltionAl and educational relationships between 
. vocational, educfttionftl and disciplinary exigencies 

(5) a certain kind of action as a type of reflection 



The Notion of Situatio n 

A geography ^ 6r\ If you prefer^ ft topology {In the sense of topos> 
pXaee) of our norm?*l^ undergradu^»te educ^^tional behavior vrould 
reveal that faculty and students share a common terrain and a 
common set of configurations of that terrain* Campus/ classroom, 
llbraryt Even the cl^^ssroom Itself has its own st^3indard configuration* 
The educational situation skewed by this set of topological habits 
is somewhat predictable. At their worst, these habits engender 
academic consumerism. At their best, they produce one kind of learning 
and the most sensitive faculty participants in the situation and 
students feel the stress and strain* The stress and strain has to 
do with insufficient motivation, lack of experience and a kind of 
unreality that no amount of fantasying can overcome. « 

I would suggest that if we begin with the recognition that one 
learns wherever and whenever one learns and not only V#lthln 
formally prescribed situations of learning, we would develop a 
different geography, a different topology ♦ Rather than destroy 
our accustomed topology, the new topology would do a number of 
things: (1) it would help us become more aware of the advantages 
and disadvantages of our present topology (2) it would suggest a 
broader and more flexible topology (3) it would very possibly * 
invite us to construct a situation that is ^ dynamic network of 
educational situations. Our present topology and the situation 
It nourishes tends to be static. 



The Reality of Experience 

Over the years I have been puzzled by certain habitual distinctions 
we make in discussing higher education* For example, we are accustomed 
to distinguish theory and practice, academic learning and experiential 
learning, intellectual development and social-emotions development, . 
The distinctions have some foundation in reality, as the medieval 
philosophers put it. But somehow the distinctions get in the way of 
sound, operative pedagogy. Useful distinctions for certain purposes, 
they harden into Institutionalized myths* I would suggest that we 
nuance our understanding of experience. We should view all learning 
as an experience (we admit it is a process). We should treat all 
learning for what It is, a personal experience* If we rightfully 
interpret classroom learning as a personal experience with all the 
attendant intrinsic complexity of any experiential situation, we 
would find the distinction between e.g. academic learning and ex- 
periential learning too rigid. We would find an experiential con- 
tinuum with differences in emphasis and degree, but not in kind* 
This recognition ofan experiential continuum would give us-^a better 
Interfacing, a more reflected interfacing of classroom-library 
p9^nlng And extra-classroom learning. 
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The Art of Teaching 

When I try to^par«» thepirftphernAllft of higher Education to Its 
Essentials If Ina one bed-rook essentlftl: the student-teacher 
relationship* We honor the relationship In our rhetoric. In- 
frequently in practice and yet secular wisdom and experience 
sanction Iti As an essential it is banal enough to be true. 

The apt of teaching receives various theoretical interpetations 
and certainly a variety of practical manifestations. And yet, 
given the limited topology and situation I sketched above and 
given a dangerously inappropriate slighting of academic learning 
as experiential, the theory and the practice of the act of teaching 
come out stunted. If we would extend the notion of common in- 
volvement of student and teacher in the experience of learning 
to situations beyond presently sanctioned situations we would (1) 
witness some refurbishing of the dialogic and inter subjective 
dimensions of teaching and learning (2) recognize that many people 
unpedigreed by the Academy are teachers who could teach not only 
students, but also pedigreed teachers. 



New Relationships Between the Vocational. Educational and Disciplinarv 
Exigencies of Higher Education 

Certalrjjly the establishment of such new relationships is what educa- 
tional innovation In higher education, and per force, field experience 
education, has been wrestling with. If we accept an equation of 
freeing with educating, then the question is what frees. The 
discipline? Certain types of knowledge we traditionally label as 
liberal arts? Certainly each has its liberating function. It is 
freeing to enjoy eplstemologlcal sophistication. A poem can transmit 
a nourishing humaneness. However, have we perhaps slighted the 
vocational interest and Involvement as a liberating force. So often 
we find ourselves in the posture of trying to be sure we educate 
(free) along with preparing someone for this or that vocation, job. 
In its most ridiculous form we think we educate when our pre-med 
student has successfully made his way through a set of general 
graduation requirements that Include the social sciences and the 
humanities. 

We could, of course, perpetuate the myth that the manual arts are 
not liberalizing. Or, we can limit our recognition of liberation 
through vocational involvement to the artist and the college teacher. 
Let*s admit it, here we have to do battle with a societal situation 
in which not all jobs (vocations) are equally liberalizing, a societal 
situation which resists a liberalizing, a freeing interpretation of 
the exercise of a vocation. 

Neverthless, the vocational interest of the student (or at least 
her or his quest for determination of vocational interest) is a 
strong force that needs to be reckoned with educationally and not 
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simply technically. Such reckoning would, I suggest > lead us 
tO' some conceptual readjustment which would require us not only 
to be more nuanced in our judgment of what frees man, but also 
more refined In recogniaing the interplay of disciplinary, "ex- 
periential'* and vocational requirements and dynamlsmsf 



A Certain Kind of Action as 6 Type of Reflection j 

Heretical, I am willing to be, but I do wish to say that as thin 
as the line between action and reflection (between speaking arid 
acting) can be at times, it still is a line* However, wh^t I do 
want to suggest by saying that certain kinds of actions can con- 
stitute a type of reflection Is that we need to recognize the 
fleshed character of our thinking, of reflection, of our theoretical 
activity. It is not an easy matter to sort out clearly what dis- 
tinguishes work, say, from play, play from thinking, thinking from 
dreaming, work from action, action from reflection (since we can 
accept reflection fls an act and as some kind of action). 

Further, when we examine the conditions for reflection we find the 
roots of reflection sunk deeply into action, we find a dialectical 
relationship. What I am suggesting goes a bit beyond either of 
these realities. In the largest sense there is a manual character 
to so much of our reflection. We betray the narrowness of our 
perspective on this with Images of the arm-chair scholar or of 
Rodin* s ^'Thinker". When we examine the larger segments of our 
reflective activity we wonder where nbif^3pe'fTlsctt 

and reflective experience begins, we discover not only books, paper, 
typewriters, computers, but people and situations which normally 
we classify as tools and occasions but which we might also interpret 
as fleshed reflection. 

I do not want to suggest that just any kind of action, spontaneous 
or habitual, qualifies as fleshed reflection. That strikes me as 
absurd. But just as we construct situations that Induce reflection 
and constitute reflective acts in the regular collegial environment, 
so we need to recognize that not only can we induce reflection and 
constitute reflective acts in a non-collegial environment but we can 
accept that ctjrtain types of action, reflectively prepared, are 
really ways for the student to extend reflection on epistemologlcal, 
technical, value-centered, disciplinary questions. In many instances, 
to distinguish the reflective moment from the action to which it 
coruosponds is as difficult and probably as meaningless as distin- 
guishing kiss and lips. 
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RESPONSEr David N. Edwards, Associate Director, 
North Carolina Iiterha^lp Office 



Realizing the theoretical impossibility of responding fully to 
an entire speech in less time than the original speech takes 
for^dellVery, I wish to limit my comments to a few key remarks 
by Mr* Kramer and so, keep my role in proper perspective. In 
this approach and in certain subject) matter Dr. Petrek and I 
travel some similar oratorical routes. 

First, I think the most perceptive and useful content of the 
keynote address lies in those sections that describe the tensions, 
the dynamics, of the educational context. It may now be trite 
for me to say we are in a period of change in the whole society, 
and, of course, in higher education. But it is vital to re- 
iterate for emphasis, «s Mr. Kramer does, that this change means 
that adaptability and inventiveness are now necessities not 
options in the renewal of higher education. 

During this period of renewal Mr. Kramer says there is a tension 
between the degree of need for programs such as field experience 
and the degree of likelihood that such programs will succeed. He 
characterizes this tension as an inverse proportion: the stronger 
a stud^.afc .jifiiQds field experience, the weaKer. .fchft ediicatlonfti VPine. 
for him through that field experience. While I have some doubts 
about that, I wish to add that if the statement is true, it is 
the price we have paid for too long accepting in pure form the 
prevailing learning mode— lecture and library. The closed system 
of the classroom has conditioned students to measure carefully 
the length of their intellectual chains. When the leash is un- 
snapped a profound disorientation can take place. This is not, • 
however, justification for shielding students from the exigencies 
of experiential or affective learning. My own experience as 
administrator of a field exissrience program taught me to resist 
preliminary cries of anguish from uninitiated students. The 
plummet from the nest does not have to end disastrously, but 
more important, the height disparity or tension between campus 
and general society need not have existed to begin with. 

The leash can be played out (better yet, it need not ever have 
been-used), and the nest can have been lowered by Increments, or 
even built on firm earth. 

Here Mr. Kramer and I may disagree. There are recurring points 
in his remarks which reflect the assumption that there is 
necessarily some basic difference in collegiate existence and 
"real world" existence. For instance, early in his comments 
Mr. Kramer says: 

■■■ o ' ' • 
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»»B«c«ude oducfltlonal Institutions in our society 
seem to have a residual responsibility for what 
other Institutions leave undone, the colleges have 
stepped in to organize and sanction such off-campus 
activity.'' . ^ 

Mr* Kramer then compares the role assumed by colleges to the 
improbability of a Sunday School, for lack of a better advocate, 
teaching atheism or a gourmet restaurant selling books on dieting 
While I eould defend both such examples of seeming irony, I 
had rather assume that the examples are valid paradoxes and 
simply ask^ Why should the academic curriculum be so unllkelv 
•f source of off-campus (i.e., experiential) learning? - 

A glance at history would suggest that distortion of, rather 
than adherence to, higher educational tradition has made ex- 
periential learning aeem less "acadeftiic'V than more cognitive 
modes* ■ 

Consider the word "academic.'* The term itself provides a 
clear signal of this perhaps unsuspected history. Webster's 
tells us that an "acfldemy" is an institution in which knowledge 
Qt ekills are taught. And the practical theme of skills has 
it$ roots far back in the chronicles, for the Academy, or 
Akademeja, was the name of the gymnasium in which Plato taught, 
xmafeinia that, Plato teaching in a gyranasiumj Not so difficult 
to imagine if one recalls the Greek "whole man" concept and its 
evidence within the curriculum of the gymnasium. 

So now, what is truly academic— the musty odor of the library 
or^the more acrid odor of the locker room? Historical answer: 
both. 

Consider this further bit of etymology. The conceptual basis 
of the "college" lies in the medieval professional guilds, 
themselves a revival of Roman custom, wherein men of like 
skills gathered for mutual benefit. Collegium and universltas 
denoted the organization of any craftsmen, but history has 
preserved these words to signify a special association of 
practltioners--the constituents of an academic community. Thus, 
both "college" and "university" historically derive from an 
association with common professional purpose but not necessarily 
common methods or styles of teaching and learning. 

How appropriate then that colleges are recommencing the truly 
traditional academic function— producing the whole man partly 
by placing him in the world of affairs. Such a development 
within higher education relieves the second tension of which 
Mr. Kramer speaks s that tension which "lies between wishing 
to^blur the distinction between the real world and the academy 
and the counter wish to reaffirm it." One releases that tension 
bv yterally defining it away on historical grounds. 
FRir 
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Though originally ignorflnt of the historical Judtlflcation, the 
North Carolina Internship Office, of which I am a part, has for 
four years now accepted by experience and reason the fact that a 
practical context can provide a valid academic learning experience. 
It has further postulated that especially any public agency can 
^jaxlmize its value by accepting a service-learning Intern: one 
who Has a welldeflned public-need-based task arid who has articulated 
conscious learning objectives for himself and. to his educational 
institution. Ideally he is supported by a work supervisor, a 
faculty 11 aslon, and his own peers. 1 am sure this conference 
will provide at other times the opportunity for you Individually 
to view material' we at the North Carolina Im.ernship Office have 
developed to support the service-learning concept^ I do wish to 
add specif Ically that our experiential concept emphasizes careful 
planning, continuous academic support, and concrete evaluation of 
the given internship. 

Raising the Issun of evaluation carries me to the other mpjor 
point of/^r. Kramer* s address that I wish to discuss. He makes 
a tlmel^ observation in noting the increased pressure but, more 
important, need, for those of us in experiential learning to 
develop raeaningful evaluation procedures. I say "meaningful" 
rather than "academically respectable" because accreditation 
under a cognitlvely oriented accreditation system, such as we 
now have, wo\ Id seem frequently Incompatible with the learning 
data input. Put simply, a grading system and a grader accustomed 
to measure rt call, organization, and manipulation of informf^tion 
becomes inadequate to measure the progress of a student with 
those skills in a blg-and-complex-as-lif e situation. 

The most sophlstiCi«ted study of learning In experiential settings 
that I know of is a treatise by David Kiel called "Student Learning 
Through Community Involvement." It is available In limited quantities ' 
through our office. 

As for the evaluative mechanlsrae of learning contracts, portfolios, 
and journals to which Mr. Kramer alludes with reservation, there 
is some perhaps useful comment in our publication "A Notebook on 
Service-Learning." I cite these documents not necessarily out of 
pride but in hopes that you will reciprocate with resource leads 
when our paths cross this weekend. * 



COIMENTS DURING RESPONSE AND DISCUSSION 



1. Phrase "flesh reflection" of Dr. PetreK has a particular 
appeal for me; something like H.O. Wells comment about the 
"primary learning experiehce" (ultimate, visceral learning)-- 
that "some people fudge and sidestep their way through life 
so that their first encounter with a primary learning ex- 
o perience is in the sweat of their own deathbed." 
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My basic formula for a field experience: 

Overt performance + substantial degree in newness of 
environment = field experience 

this cou3d include structured on-campus ^ fnJ!Il«^^ 
othir sciiooU and travels as well as the more obvious intern- 
ships an<i field terra. 
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WORKSHOP I t PREPARATION FOR FIELD EXPERIENCE 



Leader: Dr» John Duley 
ft^oorder : Loren Kr/»mer 



The seating arrx^ngement set the stpge for exploring the 
prepArstion needed for ft cross-cultural experience. 

>\ o o o 

Q en. cx 

O a_, ^ o 

^ ■ c:^ ^ ^ . 

There WAS genernl milling around before the sessions form*>lly 
beg^n/ people In And out; people standing not sittings After 
A while, the lepder Asked everyone to find a seAt And Asked 
for response to the ArrAngement And feeling it produced: 
dlsori entAtlon 

hAd different expectAtions of the workshop th^n fit the 

ArrAngement 
thAt confrontAtion WAS expected 

th»t we were All expected to get involved but we didn^t 
know in whAt wpy It would breAk down the coheslveness 
of the group 

feeling A bit uneAsy 

feelings of hostility And Anxiety 

(quite A few people CAme into the room for the SAke of 
the workshop but left* Most returned lAter on# ) 

In this DQAnner IndivlduAl^s reACtions to dlsorlentAtlon were 
drAwn out. 

New ArrAngement of chAirsi horseshoe formation with 15 chAlrs 
in the curve plus one chAlr fAcing the horseshoe sltUAted At 
the open end of the formAtlon# (The rest of the workshop 
pArticipflnts sAt Around the outside of the formAtion* ) Enter 
A mple And two femples clothed only in cloth wrspplngs and 
bepdsi tPke position At the single chAir At the open end of 
the formptioni And proceed to role play-simulAte a greeting 
communication with the 15 "visitors" to their "culture 
Their ''culture'* was represented not only by the clothing but 
Also A different lAngupgei form of grecting/shArlng of drink^ 
And choice of their fAvorite from Amongst the "visitors^" i 
The three of the "AlbPtroslAn" culture presented a consistent 
AtQosphere of "strange culture'*, which stlmulAted mixed resj^onses 
And reACtions# The remAlnder of the workshop was a semlnAK in 
the pros And cons of this exercise in prepAring people for a 
cross-culturAl experience/ And some criterlA for effective' 



Proa pnd cons of this role Plflving exercise 

The role playing did provide a pflrtlclpAtlng m-adlum (for the 
15 only)* 

The question of artlflciAllty vs» renlity was discussed At 
length* Some felt it turned them off becAUse it was obviously 
A representfltlon of a culture by people not of that culture* 
The majority felt thAt it was done well enough to Achieve 
effective pprticlpstion which stimulAted reAl emotions— Anxiety 
feAr, friendship. wArmth, superiority, withdrawl, etc*— 
the purpose of the exercise* ■ 

Questionj Could the exercise be reAl if these three, obvious 
AmerlcAns (who Are notorious for being raAnipulatlve and con- 
trolling), weren't of the culture being represented? 

RAtionAltzAtion: It IsnH importAnt as long as it brings out 
reAl emotions like those felt in ActuAl cross^culturfll experience* 

Question: Could the exercise be At a11 reAl when there was a 
question of whether "we" were visiting "them" or "they" were 
visiting "us".?. 

RAtionAlizAtion! AgAln, the emotions And resulting InterActlon 
Pre the test--in generpl, it worked. 

For some the exercise brought out negative reActions due tc the 
prospects of being mAnipulAted by these three* 

Question: Is role plflying a vAlld exercise for effective . 
preparAfeion for Involvement since It reinforces a we-they 
relationship? 

RAtionAllzfltlon: Role playing is like "starting fresh"; like 
» child, knowing nothing Initlplly* Also the essential v^lue 
of role playing Is in the discussions following it* 

In one of the discussion groups considerable discussion centered 
on the question of whether there, in fact, is a need for pre- 
paration: the question of whether the whole purpose in field 
experience is experiencing (thus no need for preparation ) or 
A form of "structured" learning (thus a definite need for 
preparAtlon), 
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Griterlfl for PrepftrAtlon 



D^tdrmlne where the group Is at, whflt tools ore needed find their 
sequence* Provide opportunities for: 

1) skill development, such as observation 

2) participation 

3) emotional responses 

4) developing emotional muscle (controlling and directing 
one's emotions) 

5) making choices 

6) clarifying values 

7) understanding of group dynamics 

The role playing-simulatlon exercise and subsequent seminar was 
led by Anne Janeway, Mary Burdick, and Les Long, of the School 
for International Training, Brattleboro, Vermont. 



Recommendations 



Gather and provide model of preparatlonal and orientation 
procedures, present and past, and evaluative responses to these 
styles and procedures. 

In future conferences, provide more demonstration/involvement 
sessions and fewer lectures. 
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WORKSHOP IIJ FIELD EXPERIENCE OBJECTIVES AND THEIR EVALUATIONS 

Royce* Pitkin 

Respondents: Bernard Charles 

Philip Singer * 

Recorder: Don^ild Richards 



Dr# Pitkin opened the workshop by attempting to define field 
education^ Ho began with John Dewey's concept of experience* 
Experience seeks change* Experience is separated from activity 
by feedback* "the return wave of consequences flowing from it V 
(experience)*" Experience must include learning something* 

Field experience was defined as experience away from the college 
in the wider society* The challenge for educational institutions 
is to enable teacher-advisors to create environments where the 
student may have a wealth of experiences in the sense defined 
above* 

Six criteria for evaluating the desirability of a field experience 
from the student point of view were suggested* 

1) The opportunity for new experience; the opportunity to 
test thought by action* 

2) Stimulate thinking* 

3) Add to one's knowledge* Here special emphasis was placed 
on knowledge of other peoples and cultures* 

4) Add to one's own sense of dignity and self-worth by 
providing the student with a placement that has social 
significance* 

5) Provide the student with opportunities to test and develop 
his abilities as a decision-maker and problem solver^ 

6) Aid in the development of a life-style* 

Finally It was noted that field experience education also 
provided the student with the opportunity to explore vocational 
posslblllcles* 

In the area of evaluation, as in other areas, it was stressed 
thAt our difficulties were the difficulties of the educational 
world at large* No one knows very much about how the on-c?mpus 
experience can be justly evnluated* Dr* Pitkin stressed the 
personal nature of the evaluation^ stating that he sought to 
rely as much as possible on what the student had to say about 
his experience* He did suggest four questions which student 
and ^^dvlsor should both consider in the process of evaluations; 

1) Has the experience added meaning to one's life? How? 
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2) Has knowledge been /acquired* Knowledge here Is Applied 
Knowledge within the subject Are^ of the field experience 
in contrast to personal Insights which m^y Also be derived 
from the experience^ 

3) Does the student^s report Indicate evidence of growth* 

4) Has there been a generAl ApprAlsAl* 

dr# Pitkin devoted the rewAlnder of his presentation to concrete 
experience as An Advisor to students in off-cAmpus projects* 
We shAll not Attempt to recount every experience here* Th^f 
problems rAlsed were fArailiAr ones to the Audience, consisting 
primarily of college field Advisors* For the record, there was 
some impatience with this portion of Dr* Pitkin^s tAlk* 

Dr# Singer^s response may be constriScted Around two themesj 
experientlAl education is a response to the discontinuity of 
AmerlcAn education; and the f Act tha^t we are now beginning the 
routinizAtion and bureaucratizAtion *46r experiential education/ 

Dr. Singer Argued In fAvor of evaluation by solely external - 
stAndardSs This necessitates a clear understanding of just what 
the students are doing# If the students are doing participant- 
observation, then we can build from existing criteria* Anthropology 
and the He.^lth field provide models* Here is our starting point* 

The discontinuity of American education brings students and 
faculty together in pursuit of an Alternative^ The student 
seeks a meaningful education for an adult life. The educator, 
In his effort to provide service, is part of a developing new 
profession ifiade up of people whose primary responsibility is 
to field education* We are at this conference because of the 
need and because, given its growth, the process of providing 
opportunities is becoming more structured. This, we must accept 
and understand r^^ther than rise up in arms over this development. 

Our second respondent, Dr* Bernard Charles^ opened by stressing 
his institution's orientation* Livingston College is an urban 
institution serving an urban student body that is less affluent 
than most. Black and Latin students account for over half of the 
school^s student body. Dr# Charles added another criteria to 
those of Dr. Pitkin; Has the field exp^ience been of value to 
the community or agency involved? There was an immediate and 
very positive reponse on the part of the audience to the introduction 
of this new criteria. Evidently this has been the concern of 
many in the eadlence but hasn^t yet been properly aired* 

Dr. Charles also stressed the fact that many of his students needed 
stipends in order to make experiential education feasible* At the 
same time, he m^^de note of the fact thr^t it is quite discriminatory 
to place students only in the agencies that pay the most* These 
agencies mpy need students less than smaller low-budget community 
or^ani zptionsi. Livingston's solution is to have all the agencies 
using student?; pool the money they pay students and Livingston 
College then <ietermines how these funds will be disbursed. 
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A final issue involves the problem of assessing placement sites* 
Many urban students have been in a position where they have been 
ripped-off by the very agencies or agencies similar to those which 
now seek their services. Obviously students are reluctant to 
invest their skills in the work of such agencies. If acadetnifl ' 
is at all effective, it is putting some muscle behind the projects 
it supports. Clearly we must accept this fact and by thinking 
clearly and thoroughly, accept more willingly responsibility for 
the social implications of what we do. 

Audience response was varied and stuck pretty closely to the 
points made by the speakers. Several significant conclusions 
may be drawn. The idea that a new profession was developing 
received a great deal of support. Concern with the student^s 
benefit to the community was also apparent. But the sentiment 
most in evidence was that agencies and colleges had to close 
the gap between their respective expectations of the student^s 
role In the field. Finally, workshop participants frequently 
expressed the need to get together with people in similar roles 
elsewhere. 

A few editorial comments', The workshop generated some significant 
general concerns but several needs became apparent. Primarily 
there was a need to break down into groups. We need to take our 
general ideas and develop hypotheses that will be tested. This 
will necessitate more follow up. Some interchange of ideas and 
results between conferences seems essential. Some form of written 
communication like a news letter would bfe valuable. 
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Communl coition fron Dr. Philip Singer, 
Chj^lrmpn, Allport College, Oakl^^nd University 



I would like to tAke this opportunity to tell you some of 
my impressions of the conference ^nd che p^^nels. in which 
r participated/ ^ 

i 

Unlike previous conference involved with "inner colleges" 
or experimental colleges" this particular conference seemed 
to be dominated by the man^^gerlal class rather than students* 
Indeed, when Dr# Pitkin made his address and was Interrupted 
by a member of the. auc^ienoe who said that he felt that the 
participants had not come to hesr him discourse at length, 
the audience indicated that thoy wanted to hear Dr» Pitkin 
and did not want to break down Into the "group" sessions which 
have been so typical of these types of conferences* This 
response indlcpted to me the growing maturity or institution- 
building process in connection with field experience education* 

It seems to me, and I am not being facetious here, that a 
very good Masters or Doctorate dissertation could now be 
written on the "The Co-optation, Routinization and 
Bureaucratization into the University Establishment of 
the Field Work Experience*" I believe the movement is 
sufficiently recent (5-7 years) for a genuino piece of 
research to be done here. 

I was particularly struck by the number and range of disciplines 
represented by this new managerial class of university educator^ 
Apparently we are now seeing the on-the-job professionalization of 
educators who realize that the field experience is going to be 
with us for the foreseeable future* 

It may be a mistake to continue to demand and look for a 
generalized evaluation for all such experiences* I am 
reriilnded of the fact that each of us in our own dlscipllneSi 
anthropoloi7i political science, sociology, etc*, evaluate 
Students w-thin our own frame of reference and this will vary 
from Instructor to instructoi' without reference to any 
common departmental "baseline, except in the case of large 
Introductory courses which are graded on a curve* What the 
conference seemed to be doing was trying to establish a 
baseline of "normality", "conformity" which v^'ould be set by 
the Society and ag^^inst v;hioh we would then go back to our 
universities pnd colleges and then set our own individual 
evaluatlona* There is a real danger that In institutionalizing 
ourselves, we will set artificial evaluation baselines which 
will renew the tension between the anarchy/desire of the 
student who must, in the end, put it together himself and, 
the acceptJ^ble, sanctioned institutional reference of the 
college. 



Pitkin spoke of his criteria for evsluatlon and mentioned the 
following: - meaning, knowledge, change -growth and self -appraisal. 
These are criteria for successful psychoanalysis therapy. X 
say this because Pitkin emphasized tnese criteria in connection 
with an internal evaluation by the student. However, I feel that 
field experience should not be internal therapy and that our 
criteria raust be external. Therf ore I believe that every field 
experience should consist of t$*o partsi (1) a description as 
accurate as possible of what went on in the field experience, 
and (2) a description of that experience within the context of 
the relevant literature. Grading, of course, will be done by 
the individual professor. If we do not adopt this external 
approach then field experience will be inventing the emotional 
wheel all over a^aln for every individual. 

I had the feeling that many of us were about to develop a 
hew Sturm und drang adolescent discontinuous sta^e in human 
growth and involvement with our concern for evaluation and 
emotional grovith. This phase was once considered to be from 
puberty to sbout eighteen yesrs. We are novii extending this 
from eighteen to about twenty-five years. This seems fairly 
typical of American educational characteristics in thos social 
sciences and humanities, where on the one hand we wish to 
encourage emotional growth and development, but on the other 
hand we are not prepared to "let go" and apply external, 
adult sanctions and evaluation procedures. 

As the discussions developed in the large session and in the 
smaller groups, I had the feeling that America at large is 
now becoming a vast anthropological field station. In that 
connection I feel there will be increasing negative reactions 
just as the American Indians have finally revolted against an 
anthrot ologlst in every teepee arid as foreign countries have 
now set up barriers to field experience. 

It is clear, to me at least, that we will be increasingly 
facing programs of ethical behavior for ourselves and our 
students in field situations. It may be wise for the Societiy 
to consider drafting a code of field experience education 
ethics using the model of the American Anthropologists and 
the Society for Applied Anthropology. 

Finally, you suggested in the plenary session that one purpose of 
the field experience education is to motivate students who 
are not motivated and that the field experience opportunity 
may result In making non-students with hidden agendas into 
students. I do not think that this should be the purpose of 
the Society. Nor do I think that field txperlence is 
necessarily the way to Innplre the teen-ager to thirst after 
knowledge. Many students will be good students without such 
an experience. 



WORKSHOP IV t POST FIESLD FOLLOW-UP 



Chaired by Nick Royal 
Recorder: Paul Conner 



In their opening remarks, the panelists made the following 
observation: 

Nigk Roval ^ Coordinator of Field Programs at Merrill College of 
the University of California at Santa Cruz, emphasized the use- 
fulness of student returnees as resource persons, with their 
contributions being closely tied in with the institution's 
academic programs 4 To facilitate this, Merrill Collgge rotates 
all its faculty Into terras of service on the campus committee 
that oversees field programs* (see attached paper# ) 

Edward Davidson ^ Director of the Office of Academic Studies at 
the Smithsonian Institution, recommended that faculty keep in 
close touch with students while they are in the field, to prepare 
the way efficiently for the student's post-field cohtributiohs* 
On return, students should especially be used to educate the 
faculty. To insure a post-return contribution, students should 
be prepared from the outset of their field work to prepare for 
the possibility of f?^llure# An alert faculty can help students 
realize that "failure" can be educational* 

Nat Schwartz t Student, New College, Sarasota, Florida, pointed 
out that' faculty members usually have little understanding or 
appreciation of what the students experienced in the field and 
have little interest in learning afterward about the students* 
experiences* This can be counterbalanced if the institution 
makes definite plans on how to use he student after his field 
work is completed ♦ 

Frank Dobyns, until recently the Training Director for the 
Community Development Foundation, agreed that student returnees 
were often Ignored and went on to observe that It is difficult 
to •'marry^V an orthodox institution, a field agency, and a student* 
Part of the solution is to ask the questions, 'What's in it for 
the professor?'*, and '*How can the field agency benefit?'* 

Paul Cfinney^ i. President of InterFuture, indicated that students 
should have a range of post-return possibilities from which to 
choose, but that this choice should be made before the field work 
even begins. For example, those InterFuture students who return 
to direct undergraduate seminars on their respective campuses, 
start planning their seminars before embarking on their cross- 
cultural experiences, so that, while In the field, they can 
gather appropriate materials for written, oral, and audio-visual 
presentation. 

ERJC 
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After the panelists h^d spoken, the workshop divided itself 
into smAll groups for more intim;^te discussion of these issues^ 
Some of the highlights of their conversations may be summarized 
as follov;sJ 

!• Plftns f or the f ollow>*up^ should be developed in cooperation 
with the field agen cy which i s supervising the student >s \iork^ 

Processors are generally uninterested in what the student 
has done in the field, whereas the field project itself may 
suggest particularly useful types of community-action or 
campus-project follow-up which faculty and field agency 
personnel could cooperate to- f acilitate^ 

The faculty nose should be rubbed in the dirt of field ex- 
posurej he should go into the field to observe his students 
at work and talk to the agency personnel. If meetings are 
held of academic and professional staff for liaison, they 
should be held in the field as often as on campus. Perhaps 
SFEE can learn more from pcademics in proiessional schools, 
who h^ve more experience in on-the job- training programs 
for their advisees in the field and have little interest in 
being bothered by the student when he returns* Coordinated 
planning toward a follow-up goal (like a seminar, action 
project, or publication) could overcome this apathy and waste# 

2# Follow-up contrins at le^st two valuable elements — evaluation 
pnd , sharinfi# 

Academic and field staffs should confer after each field 
experience to evaluate it# Often, word does not get back • 
to a school of the exceptionplly useful or miserable job a 
student has made# Students, too, should hpve the chance to 
evaluate the program in debriefing sessions, possibly with 
other students who have had similar exposure* Some campuses 
have h^d seminars composed of returnees, who devote an extended 
period to comparing and ?^nalyzing their respective field 
experiences* 

Opportunity should be given returnees to tell the campus 
community about their e,xperiences, in a formal, pre-planned 
setting — like p seminar, symposium, or visits to relevant 
classes to m^^ke presehfeations* The student needs to feel 
there are persons sufficiently interested in his v?ork that 
he will be given a forum of his own afterward from which he 
can educate administrators, teachers, and other students* 

3t F0II0V/- U P must be pdequptely. fln ajicra* 

If there are to be post-return seminars, evaluations, and 
community pction projects, they will probably cost money* 
This can be obt^^ihed, even in this time of tight budgets, 
Q with the help of ingenuity and salesmanship* 
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One must first discover whAt it is that lrapres.'3«s each of 
the pdminlstrstors or trustees who h^s a spy in budgeting* 
If some ftre impressed by quantitPtive evaluations, "before 
and after" attitudinal tests might be administered to students 
verifying Vfhet her their experiences have made them more aware, 
knowledgeable, humane, internationalist, and tolerant. These 
are used, for example, at Johnston College, Redlands University,, 
Redlands, California, 

If the Institution Is highly oriented^ toward faculty reseftrch 
it might be possible to interest some faculty in involving stu- 
dents in projects th^t would pdv^ince the fflculty members* schol- 
larly purposes^ An adroit coordinator of field studies might pull 
p tp\t ;^ccompli^ l^^unching his project and looking for money 
pf terwflrds, pointing to constructive field activity in progress 
PS PTi Argument for funding. 

Above ^>11, the student returnees T^re the best sfilesmen pnd should 
be invited to use those talents on return. The campus coordina- 
tor can 'arrange lunchneons teas, and other devices through which 
top administrators are given personal exposure to articulate re- 
turnees* At one InterKuture college, the returned p?^rticipant 
annually makes a presentation to the board of trustees. 

With an adequate budget comes increasing respect on campus for 
the field studies coordinator and his program^ Fund-raising for 
future field work, therefore, can be an important by-product of 
sharing the studentsV experiences with the campus* ^ 

Recommendations to SFEE for future conferences* 

(a) Include more representatives of field agencies. 

{b) Include more representatives from professional schools* 



SOME CONCERNS ON AND /.PPROACHES TO THE ISSUE 
OF FIELD STUDY FOLLOW-UP 
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The topic of Field Study FoUow-Up Is one that hfls special 
interest for the Merrill Field Study Program, since the Field 
Committee, the governing body for the Merrill Field Program 
has begun to give real thought to this area of our field 
program during this past school year* 

The concerns outlined below in one sense are very personally 
related to the Merrill Field Program, but it Is hoped that the 
reader will be able to relate to the Issues, problems, and 
questions raised and find something here that will have some 
value for the program with which he or she is affiliated. 

A. SOME BACKGROUND INFORMATION ABOUT THE MERRILL FIELD PROGRAM 

Merrill College is one of now eight colleges at the newest 
University of California campus, the University of California 

JSapta Cruz, Each College has a theme or emphasis which 
received varying amounts of attention by faculty and students 
depending upon each individual college* 

Merrill College opened up In the Fall of 1968 with a focus 
on social change in the world today and relationships between 
the developed and developing areas In the world. Tied In with 
this focus was the idea thftt field work was to play a i Inportant 
role in the education of students who attend Merrill College. 
Below are excerpts from the 1968 University catalogue describing 
Merrill College and its emphasis* 

Change is an essential feature of the world that 
concerns the College* 

If that concern is to be intelligent, and lead 

to useful action, it will c«ll for disciplined study 

study of the liberal arts and sciences* 

If problems of change and intelligent action . 
are to be understood, it will be useful to 
experience them. 

The poverty of two-thirds of the world* s people will 
be a primary concern of Merrill College. We shall be 
interested In understaning technology and its 
effects on growth, as well as in what comprises an 
equitable distribution of the world's product* We 
;* will be equally concerned with related problems our 

- society shares with the world} prejudice, alienation, 

and misman»gement of power, environment, and human 
rights. The College intends for students to learn 
in the classroom about such problems* It also 
intends that they be capable .of responding to them . 
with constructive action* 

o ■ 
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It is expected that most students in the College will 
devote a subst<»inti6l period, somotime following the 
freshman yenr, to full-time work and study in the 
field* For some this might mean six months with 
migrant workers in California, for others a year in 
a community development project in Peru or tv primary 
school in Upper Volta. It ^ill be a function of the 
College to attempt to prepare students for such work, 
including preparation in relevant foreign languages; 

That Fell of •6JJ the College started as the "Third World" 
College and with the idea, on the part of the in-coming student 
body, that there would be a variety of Field Study possibilities 
from the moment the students (inrolled that Fall Quarter. As it 
was to become evident, the theme of the College was to cause a 
lot of soul-searching and the Field Program initially was 
non-existent. One of the unique things about the College 
though, was its focus and the tying in of field study to that 
focus. ^ When I started working with Merrill students during the 
fall of 19o9, there had been somQ part-time field work developed 
and a few students had been out <in full-time field work. 

Probably two key aspects of the Merrill Field Program 
which developed my first year at Merrill were the Field 
Committee hammering out policy on credit and philosophy and 
the development of petitioning guidelines. The Field Committ fee 
is formally made up of four students (each of whom have usually 
done full-time field work)} four faculty members j the provost ; 
and the Field Program staff (myself and the assistant). There 
is a problem when one's committee changes each year, with 
continuity, but also there is a strength in that sooner or 
later all Merrill faculty will have served on the Field 
Committee and will have become ."educated" to the concerns of 
the Field Program, (Part of the "education," for example, is 
in the need for faculty members to become aware of the problems 
that students face when they return to Merrill ana USCS aft«r 
intense field study experiences, and the need to Help students 
integrate their field work with their academic work after they 
have returned. ) 

The ptetitioning process was also refined from the first 
year of the College's operatiion. The present petition, 
developed that year, asks not only what the student plans to 
do, but how he or she is going to work out preparation and how 
the project fits into the student's academic life at USCS. The 
latter aspect deals with how the student plans to integrate 
his or her field work into the work thdt he or she will Ibe doing 
on return to Santa Cruz. However, at the samo time, for several 
years at least, we seemed so busy approving field study petitions 
''Pt W^^^^^ general philosophy, we did not take time to 

giVf much thought to the subject of various forms 6JP bdsb field 
''»**k; fti^6t.tri|^^ a^^^ . " ■ 
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At the end of Ipst year the need for more systemfltic 
follow-up was felt, The following comment by Professor 
Terry Burke, Inst year's 6halrman of the Field Committee, 
#»lludes to this. In a closing Chirman's memo to me he 
wrote: 

Post field work follow through! This is an ereft 
where we still have not developed anything like 
an adequate response to the felt needs of many 
students. Students return from a full-time field 
project burning with the desire to communicate 
to others what It had they had seen and experienced. 
More often than not, they end up frustrated In 
this endeavor. I would strongly encourage continu- 
ation of the exoerlental program we began in 
the Spring {*7Z) of presentations by students who 
have returned from long-term projects, 

B, THE FIELD PROGRAM ADDRESSES ITSELF TO THE QUESTION OF FOLLOW-UP 



As I look back on my three years with the Merrill Field 
Program, It does not seem until last year, Winter and Spring 
Quarters of 1972, th^t the Field Committee really began to 
think about the issue of follow-up for students who had 
returned from full time domestic and foreign field study 
placements. Below is a memo which Frank Smith, then Field 
Program Assistant, sent our to the Field Committee members In 
February 1972 entitled, "The Establishment of Priorities": 

I propose th?t the Merrill Field Committee set up 
a concrete list of priorities in order that we can, 
both as f> committee and as personnel in the Field 
Office (Nick and Myself ) determine where we want 
to go and whether we are getting there, 

A concrete list of priorities Implies that we 
can? 1) exert energy on a point or Issues, and 
that we can 2) measure and evaluate our progress. 
Some Ideas I have as to priorities aret . 

li the new3letter--how to improve lt~-how to 
enlist the help of students: 
the reorientation seminars for returned 
students; 

the development of new projects that are 
in response to the "social crisis" Mike 
refers to; 

spreading the word about the program 
through special evening gatherings and 
meetings J 

the creation of a resource center for the 
generation of skill 'workshops! - ■ 
the writing of a more expressive and 
acceptable statement of phi lot, iSphy* . ' 



2. 
3. 

5. 
6, 



In one sense It represents the endless debates and discussions 
the Merrill Field Oommlttee has regarding the goals of the Field 
Program and how best to carry out these goals* Item number 2, 
the reorientation seminars, was beginning to receive more attention 
in our thinking about the totJ^l Field Program* Throughout the 
year a number of reasons weregiven for why follow-up of sdme sort 
is important, and in particular, what reorientation seminars . 
might accomplish* Below are some of the reasons mentioned 
throu^?;hout our meetings for why formal and informal follow-up 
for returnees would be worthwhile: 

-A student who has returned from field work is a potential 
resource to the Merrill College community* I*e*'; that 
student may be very willing to come into classes where 
the field work relates and talk with the class, or he or 
she may be willing to have an informal "rap" session with 
a group of students in one of the living units of the 
dorm* The j:eturnee may be helpful in helping another 
student plan out a similai* field study project* Finally, 
some students who have returned from an extremely valuable 
experience may want to teflch a "Student Directed Seminar" 
which would mean putting together an academic course and 
making it available to other Merrill students* 
Field study involves real and unique learning that traditionally 
has not been give much recognition in the classroom, 

- Students should be given the opportunity to come to grips 
with what their field work has meant now that they are 
back on campus* This would involve either informal 
"rap" sessions or a specific course analyzing the field 
experience which allows students to reflect with other 
students and faculty members on the nature of their field 
experiences in a variety of t6rms. (For example: personal, 
academic, political, etc.) 

In a paper, by Allan 0. Pfnlsteri', dealing with an analysis 

of a Study-Service term for a midrwestern college in Costa u 

Rica, the author cites the problem students have returning 

to tneir campuses after having participated in a program 

away, from their colleges, and th^ir problems in relating 

that' learning to what happens back at their schools: 



* !»The Evaluation of Overseas Study Prog^»ms: Two Case Studies 
(Central America and Spain)" by Allan Pf nlster 4 OC-Caston^l 
Papers in Higher Sducatlon. No. 1, (Feb. 1972), School of 
Education, University of Denver, p* 
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One of the complaints of students who have 
participated In the junior year abroad or some 
other experience is that although they return ' 
to the campus excited about the experiences they 
have had, they find it almost Impossible to 
communicate these experiences to students on 
campus who have not shared similar experiences, 
Jndeed thoy^find a certain resistance from their 
fellow students and faculty, to their recounting 
their overseas experiences. After several rebuffs 
they cease trying to communicate to others* and in 

time the experience itself fades into the background 
as a pleasant memory. 

Although it was hard to determine the extent to which our 
students who returned from field study found themselves 
isolated and unable to find people interested in hearing 
what they had to say, there certainly Is some truth in the 
description of problems for returning students described 
by Allan Pfnister, It was felt by members on the Field 
Committee that encouraging students to share their ex- 
periences with interested per son si- groups, or classes, 
and structuring sessions that would specifically require 
students to look at their field experiences, were both 
concerns that the Field Program should focus on, 

- Students who have done full time field study in a very real 

sense have done something special and are unique resources 

for the College and thus should be recognized in some way 

or a series of ways. In the past this has taken the form 

of an annual dinner at the Provost's house for students 

who have done full-time field work that year and "College 

Honors" for some graduating students who hbve made excellent 

use of their field experiences. Again, the idea here is 

that doing field work has a special quality to it, and 

that we should recognize those students who have taken 
part in it. 

C, MODELS FOR STRUCTURING FOLLOW-UP IN A FIELD PROGRAM 

At this point something should be said about models for 
Structuring follow-up in a field program. As pointed out in 
this paper, we have arrived at the need for follow-up and 
approaches to.it over a period of several years. Our approach 
is a multifaceted one and one that has grown out of the 
development of our Field Program as it grows with our new 
.College, 
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One model, xith certnin advflntages, is described in A 
handbook for the Field Study Progrem of Justin Morrill 
College.* From whPt I gpther by reading the handbook, 
everyone at Justin Morrill is required to do one term 
of field work before they graduate* Ut Merrill College, 
the Field Committee does not require everyone to do Merrill 
Field Study, although the College assumes that n my 
students will do some sort of field work before they ■ 
graduate* ) 

the field term at Justin Morrill is preceded by a 
freparatlon Seminar and followed by a Return Seminar, 
both consisting of weekly meetings of around six weeks 
in duration. Both of these seminars have fairly specific 
goals, and the goals for the Return Seminar are stated 
below: 

During the Rot urn Seminar the staff J 

Helps the students relate their intuitive responses to 

the Field study to an intellectual understanding of it, 
Helps the students use the experience as a source of 
knowledge about themselves and othei* cultures* 

Although the Merrj 11 Field Program does not follow the model 
above, I find thlis one to be a very useful one and one in 
which follow-up lii structured into the total field experience* 
The handbook point s out to the reader that credit is not 
completed until the student has taken the Return Seminar and 
followed through on the requirement of that seminar* 

The Merrill Field Program is at the point now where the 
Committee members feel that follow-up is very important* 
Although we do not require all students returning from field 
work to take a post-field work seminar such as is done at 
Justin Morrill, we are trying to see that students are not 
just thrown bock into the academic and social life of Merrill 
College and the University without b'^lng able to draw upon 
their field experiences* Instead we try to provide a variety 
of alternatives for the interested student* 

Belov/ ^re a number of organized and not-so*-organi zed activities 
which are aimed both at livolvlng the returning student in the 
life of the College as a resource and at helping that student 
deal with the meaning of his field vfork whan back as Merrill: 



-A student can do an evening presentation related to his or 
her field study project* This can be used as a means 
> both of recruiting interested students and j&llowin^ th<e> 
rc5 turning student to talk dbo\it His' estpi^i^li^^ 
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- Students who pre Interested cpn spenk to dflsses which pre 

de^-ling with topics which relote to their field work. One 
clfss where this is especially useful is the Merrill 
course, "Social Chflnge in the Third World" which is taken 
by moat frreshmen. Because mnsy of the full-time field 
work projects nre in Third World ftreas, students who 
have returned from field work ftre excellent resources. 
At the beginning of each school year I prepare a list for 
thevMerrill faculty of students who have donfj full-time 
field study, and who are thus potential resources for 

-The student can incorporate his or her findings from the ^ 
field study In a senior thesis or senior piroject. Although 
not many student do this, studerits who have created an 
independent major with field study as an Intergral part 
of that major will often do their field work through the 
Merrill Field Program and then incorporate research from 
their field work in their senior thesis or project. 

-A course or a series of courses related fairly closely to a 
field project can be taken. Some of the courses which 
come Immediately to my mind, are: "Urbanization Politics," 
"Poverty and the Law/' and a seminar on the Philippines. 

- Involvement with the Merrill 120 course, "Preparation for 

Cross-Cultural Experience" (which is required of students 
planning to go on full time field study through the Merrill 
Field Program) can mean either being a resource person for 
a particular discussion session or becoming a student 
Teaching Assistant for the course. 

- The student who would like to analyze his or her field ex- 

peri ence In a class setting can take Merrill 121, "Analysis 
of Field Experiences" This year Merrill College has added 
this new course, and a similar course Is available through 
the Community Studies Department at UCSC. The "Community 
Studies" major at UCSC has a post-field work analysis 
class which combines reading, discussion, and the writing 

of papers.* , . 

- The description for the Merrill course reads as follows: 

This course is aimed at providing students 
who have done full time field work in a 
community wither in the U.S. or abroad, 
through the Merrill Field Program, the 
opportunity to analyze in an ^intellectual 
framework the nature,' goals, and processes 
of field study, . 



* One of the Interestinj: aspects of the course is that students ^re 
required to write three fisslgned papers and one Tree choice paper* 
- The required topics includes an or ?anizatlonal analysis of thd ,. 
community or agency with which the student worked} an empathy study 
of ond person in the community the student gob to know well? a 
discussion of she role of the outsider ' (the student) in entering and 
9"? #iusting to the community; and a description and analysis of ^9 
^^vv^^^^^^^^ incident/crisis situation that ocenred during the period 

iEiucliaiillii;:^- -:-: 



* n«?f !!j,^5.''''''*"^,^"'"''«"'''^V'>i'»ate their Indivldusl 

. A 2 the 

h.ve returned from the la^el mbuJ* 

I sent out h«d', ??rlety'"orL'™Se^tr?n'ke:'° " 

Althoueh 1 am not »n enrolled student this qunrter 

?So JS^EP®**' desire to examine the vslldltv 

?L??Lrj®" 1" terms of the political ^ 

tmpllostlons of Involving atudeni-a in til :»«7 ,/ 



I am extremely pleased with how I hAve m?^n/^ged to 
Integrate l?^st yenr^s field experience with my course 
work this quprter^ Involvement in Karlene*s clf^ss 
(Merrill 121) is a much needed experience as it is 
helping me to evflluf^te find reev^^luf^te my personal 
experiences PS well as the whole concept of field 
work in general* It^s good to be in a group of 
people who have shared similar experiences and compare 
impressions, reactions, etc, I'm quite surprised at 
how diverse reactions arel 

I am also taking Professor David Sweet^s Introduction 
to Latin American History courso--I am finding it 
extremely enjoyable and meaningful as r.iy travels 
have given me A good feeling for many of the places 
we Are studying* Also, the course is ^^dding new 
dimensions to my understanding of Latin America and 
specifically the area in which I lived ♦ 

V/orking with Professor Tony Fink on an independent 
study on the bAsic concepts of nutrition (from a 
biochemicpl viewpoint) is also directly applicable 
to my experiences in Cu20# 

All in all, last yearns experiences are making ray 
courses this year seem very relevant* Field work 
has^lso helped me to better define my future plans* 

I was on the Israel field program, Sumiier and Fall 
1970* I can^t really s^y that I have integrated 
what I did on my field study to my oth(3r studies at 
UCSC; however, my field experience has certainly 
affected my life in Santa Cruz as far as the people 
whom I associate with, and, to a certain extent, the 
ectivities in which I take part* I think that one 
reason for this "lack of integriition" is that I never 
really viewed my '^Israeli Experience** ns an academic 
experience, but more as an interim period between 
studies—A time to get away and just try to experience 
a different kind of life* I have taken part in a few. 
orientation programs for people thinking about going 
on the progrAm, And hAve certainly talked individually 
with people going to Israel* 

I am not disappointed in what happened after coming 
back to Santa Cruz* I cannot speak for other full 
time field study programs, but I feel that it was- 
inherent in the Israel group (certainly in our 
particular group) i that *;e ourselves kept together, 
talked about the progrAm, evaluated it etc* I also 
think there was enough coordination between those 
; Studj&nts v;ho have been on the program and the Field* 



!il!f?<«^^l''fn*" to try to make the field 

experience sn even more Vflluflble one# 



Important thot those who hod partiolpflted 

Morrin^lfirf>rn2l^^^'?^^ much out of the whole^ 
fMo if P^^o^i^flm, give something back In return. 
^JV^r^^S I becflme involved with recruiting 
more students for the following two groups. Last 
Winter Quarter I was the T. A. for ^ class in 
?rSrS:^^^ '^'^J «^"dents had to pa?tl dipate In 

n^^t^ Israel. It was really Interesting 

lot of ?nf^^f!.'"r ^JP^fl^n^e In Israel geJeJIted a ^ 

T ^'^d reading about Israel 

that I never^had before I spent timi there, r feel 
that every student should have as a part of his 

My Interests ch^^nged and I»ve taken no related courses. 



I. am^taking f course in "Urbanization and Polltlc<5» 

^tves Tnl'^ "'"'y not deal v;ith^lrectlj*§ut 
gives me a new perspective on migration from rurSl 
to^urban areas which I would not have had If I had 
not gone to Crystal City. I am majoring in 
Community Studies and will be doing another field 
study but without credit. I feel that Crystal CI tv 
gave me a new insight into this kind of wbrk and ^ 
where I would be best suited to work in ?he fSSure. 

Upon return to UCSC I gave a lecture (slides) to 
interested people. Over thesummer I took "African 
r Abdu-Kasozl and found I Luld add 

to t4e "A^th^i''^^.''^''S^'"^ ^^^^ motivated 

to take "Anthro. 1" and do serious sketching work 

to Afr^^.T Pnv,^^*'^?"^^ ^""^ the field, returning 
«Lvf . S"''''?!!''^?^ ^ ''"^ assembling slides and a 
small paper for the Third World Teaching Resource 



" Basically I feel the field study definitely deepened 
find changed my orientation to school* I feel It was 
more meaningful than a great deal else I did in 
^ school, and wlU continue to be on a long term 
^ basis* Since then much of my effort in school has 
^been directly concerned with developing the possibility 
of returning to Africa or traveling elsewhere,^ 
especially In an area not completely Westernized. 
It also developed in me an Interest in languages 
hard to satl:jfy for west Afrlc;^ as languages are 
so localized, Ideally I would like to take a _ 
Yoruba coursJ, and mpy eventually do so in UCLA, 

T would be hippy to be used as a resource although • 
my time is r. ml ted and I couldnH commit myself to a 
lot of work. In general 1 feel the field jpi^pgram 
has been supportive since I returned. It sterns 
especially necessary to release the ide^s ahd 
emotions which build up during a field experience, 
especially with people who have also done something 
similar. I found this more rewarding .just with one 
or two people so tended to shy away from large meetings. 

. SOME QUESTIONS WHICH CONCERN THE MERRILL FIELD PROGRAM^ 

. Should some sort of post field study class or seminar be 
required of every student who has done full-time field 
work'? Should everyone be asked to take the same seminar, 
or should a variety of options be Offereed?^ In what ways 
can post field study follow-up be structured so that 
students take part in it? 

>. How can the field program pnd college help the student in 
' his or her own assessment of the experience? 

J. What changes does field work trigger in the individual-- 
intellectually, morally, politically? Wh^t support can 
be given to returning students in these deeply per lonai 
commitments? 

ti. How can the student* s experiential learning be shared with 
the rest of the college? (In trying to set this up^ how 
structured should this be? I.e., "rap" sessions; speaking 
to classes; student-directed seminar, etc) 

5. What is the faculty's role in follow-up? Ideally they 
could be very helpful (and might learn from students who 
have returned from field work), but the rroblems related 
to getting faculty to take an active rolt in supervising 
students while on field work, point to the fact that it 
may be difficult to get much support from faculty on 
follow-up. 



^ , rv literature, booko, frticles, file's, 
6. Is there p body o )^ f or' / '/i lov^-.p? There 

etc. thPt ni^r.ht b / y of mPteri^l- ''''-^e: relating 
.re replly tv.o c^t . . ^ he r.econu category 

to the Cenerpl topi - ^^^^ would be u^'^.''^l ^o use with 
Ttifei?! in rr.ln.r-type setting. 
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7E SYLLAlM!'" '"'^^'^TLL 121 (ANALYSTS OF FIELD EXPERIENCE ) -FALL 972 



The st?'^*'^'^ P^'^P^se of the semi nor is to ''jinplyze in f>n 
intelle"-'^' -^''^ fr^>mework the nature, fjonls, and processes 
of fiel'*^ 'studyv" The Followinp, questions will be con- 
si deredV • 

_ ^iWhi^'i were the motives behind <ny decision to do field 
_ y^Wh^ri did I hope tiO accomplish? 

_ Hpow wero my expebtatlons/hope^ failed or fulfilled? 

- the justifications for doing field study? 
_ yin#»^ arfi the negative implications of field study activity? 

- Hc^^ f^y own cultural conditionings affected my* field 

g^.xp^triencn? 

- v/y-'**'^' the political implications of involving American 
gf-tucento in the social/cultural lives of Third World peoples? 

- wK'**^,,^ I the relationship betwoen my field study experience 
p-nd 'J.S, imperiplism? 

. p^ow WPS 1 significantly prepared for effective work in 
tKie field? 

_ >'''^**t 7»reps was my preparation lacking? 

Required Re^'dinKS! • 

nr^yf^n, Paul. The Making of an Un-American 
Fie'^*^ Study Reports ' 

CRV (Committee of Returned Volunteers) Newsletter 

A solid .-"ttempt will be made to define those areas which all 
field ex-rP®^^^'^*^'*^ h^ve in common, regardless of the region 
in which ^^^^J^^'^tudy wps conducted or the nature of the project 
engaged ■ whr.t are the universal problems of field study? 
How can -hese problems be alleviated through preparation? 

* Seminar r-^^-o ject:.: 

_ p-rticipptlon in Core Course s€»ctions 
, g./ening presentations of field experience for Merrill 
Q/^mmunity 

_ ci-'H^^^t Ideas for -"uture field projects, i.e., regions 

d specific projects 
_ p(, vise prospective field study applicants 

- p/^P^r.^ ^ "Preparation and Analyis of Field Study" manual 

- p, an Merrill 120, "Preparation for Field Work" to be 

fered Winter Quarter 
*' Collecti-/®^y "® attenpt to define those ways by which our 

theory a;'*^ P^^^fis. i.e., nlassroo/n and field experience, can be 
most eff c'^tively Integrated. 

The collf^^tive rfssponsiblHty for the slmlnar will be facilitated 
to the e/tent th^t we know and understand the nature and effects 
of our ijifllviduai field experiences. Descriptions and evaluations 
of field study projects will be xeroxed and distributed among 
ourselve?^* ^ '"^^^ general analysis statement will be written 
collecti^'^^y* fhe preparation manual will contain individual 
reports, the analysis statement, information for specific regions 
■ ' and proji'^ts, and a comprehensive bibliography. 



REPORT ON PLANS FOR A CHICAGO CONSORTIUM 



PROOLEM 

Service agencies are Increasingly bombarded with requests for field 
experience education opportunities form colleges throughout the 
nation* At the same time, institutions engaged in field experience 
education (or seeking to become so involved) are finding increasinig 
difficulty in Identifying appropriate service/learning opportuAitlee 
and administering widespread programs* 

We believe that Chicago offers a unique opportunity for the ex- 
ploration of alternative approaches to experiential learning and 
productive collaboration between and among agencies and Institutions 

PURPOSE 

To facilitate the establishment of institutional relationships 
between educational organizations (local and out-of-town) and 
service agencies (public and private) for the purpose of im- 
proving and expanding field experience education iri the Chicago 
■area, /-^ 

FIRST STAGE 

To explore the current status of field experience education in 
metropolitan settings and consider alternative approaches to the 
expansion and upgrading of such opportunities in the Chicago area. 

SECOND STAGE 

To arrive at a range of potential key Issues and methodologies, 
which may Include: 

1* Student housing 

2. Orientation of the city/region (for resident and 

non-resident students) 
3# Field placement opportunlt.y bank 
/»• Academic/practitioner exchanges 
5« Objective evaluation/reporting mechanisrha 

6. ' Cooperative Admlnlstratlon/supervlslpn 

7. Certification of field experience ^ 

B» Development of Interdisciplinary (problem oriented) 

service/learning teams 
9# Joint supportive academic activities 
10, Cooperative project development and funding 



